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FIRST—A QUESTION 


Syenigennd there lurks in the minds of many people the belief that, 
given time and favorable circumstances, they could blossom forth 
as poets. A proof of this is even more obvious during a time of economic 
depression when every means to earn is exploited. Actually to write a 
poem seems so easy. And very few stop to consider the fallacy which 
underlies their belief. Of course, with a new leisure, certain men and 
women have developed talent, which, latent, has nevertheless always 
been there. But the many approach one of the most difficult of arts with 
nothing more practical than good will and, incidentally, good will which 
does not long survive a few rejections. Indeed a goodly proportion have 
even failed to understand the true essence of the art of poetry. To some 
it is rhyme plus or minus rhythm; others conceive it to be anything ar- 
ranged eccentrically down a page; still others believe it to be personal 
expression in lofty, possibly slightly obsolete, language; a fourth group 
regards poetry as— But there is no need to enumerate. 

It is not our purpose here to define poetry. Critics, far more erudite 
and profound than we, have none too successfully defined and ex- 
pounded. But it has always seemed to us that one of the most useful 
tests a poet, genuine or merely aspiring, can apply to his work is that 
which results from the question: ““Why am I writing poetry?” Of one 
who came to us for criticism, we once asked that question. It took him 
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so completely by surprise that he was almost indignant. But his answer 
was ready—he was inspired. Further questions to determine how he had 
reached that conclusion netted nothing but the assurance that he knew 
it. Well, it is doubtless self-gratifying to know that one has a heaven- 
sent gift, which few would have the temerity to proclaim so glibly, but 
quite another thing to convince others. We have no quarrel with those 
who are convinced they are inspired but we can only pity those who con- 
sider inspiration as a sole equipment. 

Yet our friend misapplied the question to the general not the 
specific. For it was our idea to inquire why he had decided to express 
his particular thought in poetry and not in prose. Had he answered that 
he believed it was a poetic sentiment, we would have been dissatisfied. 
Had he answered that he thought he possessed an idea conforming to 
poetic expression, we would have been pleased. But our interest would 
not have been thoroughly aroused until he had added that only poetry 
could carry that intensity of emotional appeal with which he wished to 
move his readers. There one would begin to find the proper answer to 
the question. One must look inward and outward; one must follow the 
advice of Longfellow—‘“look then into thy heart and write, yes, into 
life’s deep stream”—but the personal cannot remain exclusively personal. 
It must be shared with the reader, not through mere statement, but 
through his emotional perception and sympathetic quickening. 

This is an essential factor which is too often missed by those who 
address themselves to rhyme and meter. It is frequently forgotten by 
those whose work has already been crowned with some recognitions of 
success. But where its consideration is ignored, mediocrity results. One 
has the shell of poetry but not its soul. The shell may be encrusted with 
ornamentation—perfect rhyme and rhythm, eloquent metaphor and 
simile, beautiful phrasing and assonance—yet it remains hollow and a 
mockery to those who come seeking what was never originally there. 
Or, if the shell is inhabited, they turn away because its resident-thought 
is a pallid, wistful creature thoroughly alien to the splendor of its 
incongruous dwelling. 

To write genuine poetry one must be primarily certain. The poetic 
idea must be tested completely. The poet must meditate deeply on his 
own emotion and strip it of all vagueness until it stands forth clean and 
sharp as an instrument with which to pierce the indifferent curiosity of 
even a casual reader. There must be certainty in selection of method 
and point of attack and even more certainty in the most effective execu- 
tion of idea. Otherwise the poet will not know why he is writing poetry 
nor will any one else. 
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EVERYMAN’S SONG 


Sing on, sweet lark, enweaving me, 
Oh thread-and-needle lark, 
Winding a sun-stolen skein, 
Threading gold with golden rain, 
Twining light on time again— 
Songlight, swift lark! 


Again, lone lark, misspending me, 
Oh silver-rinsing lark, 
Losing that sun-stolen skein, 
Weaving pity, weaving pain, 
Can light thread this dark again— 
Spent light, lost lark? 
SISTER THOMAS AQUINAS, O.P. 


ATTITUDE (From a Chinese Friend) 


Strengthening as a thousand grains of rice 
The faith of my ancestors 
Humbles me to honor. 


Behind the masks of the gods 
None can penctrate. 

Neither can the carrier of water , 
Know the scribe. 

For each 

The chant of the heavy laden 
Is the common bond. 


When the cotton padding of the coat is thin 
The sun means little. 


Thus it is 
That when I mask myself like the placid water 
In the mask of sorrow } 


There is only one who knows 

That not even the thinnest tissue mask 

Covers my naked heart. 
ROY COLEMAN. 
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AFTER FROST 


The withered acres of the moon 

Now yield no harvest to the night, 
No more than gleanings sparsely strewn 
Across the faded satellite. 


The blanket of the stars is thin 
Above the land, a frigid fleece 
That has no warmth, as crystalline 
As laces on an altar piece. 


Each pointed dagger of the frost 
Has found a scabbard, bare of gold; 
Brown furrows tremble, valor lost 
Before the silences of cold. 


If, after frost, one red leaf fling 

A challenge to the wind, one white 

Brook roar past conquered pool and spring, 

This heart shall thwart the stubborn night. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


\ PROTEST 


This is not I, this shell of aging flesh, 
Shriveled and thin. 

Youthful and gay, perennially fresh, 
I dwell within. 


I do confess slow hands. Age has compelled 
Ears to be dull. 
And bone and blood and breath are caught and held 


In time’s long lull. 


Yet when between gray lids you see look out 
What cannot die, 
Ageless, unworn, prey to no fear or doubt, 
That, that is I! 
FLORENCE CROW. 
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ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


The ancient stars still wheel above the town, 
Where once they tarried on a breathless night, 

And held their thousand lanterns gently down, 
To cheer a darkling cave with courteous light. 


Perhaps they wonder why no angel-song 
Trembles tonight upon the silent hill, 

Why shepherds, undisturbed the whole night long, 
Watch near the cave, now tenantless and still. 


Year upon year, the old stars keep their place, 
Steadfast in splendor in Judean skies, 

Waiting, with the persistence of their race, 
Once more to see the glory of His eyes. 


And all the while the Child is born again, 
At midnight Masses over all the earth— 
Earth is old Bethlem, and the hearts of men. 
Echo the primal song that told His birth. 
WILLIAM DOYLE, S.J. 


BEAUTY I§8 NOT ENOUGH 


Beauty is not enough, neither the bright 
Face of the sky upon a summer morn— 
When young Apollo with his locks unshorn 
Laughs at the routed glory of the night; 
Nor that faint loveliness we never quite 
Reach (or attaining, lose), that first forlorn 
Dream of a dream with which desire is born 
To seek all lovely forms of sound or sight: 
Beauty is not enough, for of all days 
That was least beautiful that shrieked earth’s loss— 
There on its broken stalk His fair head sways; 
Beauty before this awful sight is dross. 
He, the Most Beautiful, our ransom pays, 
And glorifies the gaunt, unlovely cross. 
JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS. 
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A GYPSY TRAIL 


Gypsying, I saw: 
Purple morning-glory throats 
Of frosty valleys; 


October’s molten 
Metal, cooled—rusty slag-heaps 
Of November’s hills; 


Above, a pewter 
Sky, cleft by a wedge of geese 
And a winging call. 
PHOEBE SNAVELLY WILSON. 


COVE IN ARCADIE 


An alien, driven by an alien sail, 

I came by some bright magic to your town; 
And there at the blue cove you gave me hail, 
Letitia, starling-haired and lotus pale, 

Wearing Acadian beauty like a crown. 


What had I done to merit this delight? 
Voices of children in a blueberry patch; 

Wild orchids; rocks; a legendary sight 

Of thundering surf; and_ at the hint of night 
Your hand; the lifting of a friendly latch. 


By these a dream came back that I had lost 
Somewhere along the clay encrusted years. 
Now let the sun go down, and let the frost 
Take all my garlands. Careless of their cost, 
I shall be tranquil when the long night nears. 


For in my mind there is a marble grace 
Forever caught, although its hour was brief 
As when before Pygmalion’s tranced face 
Pale Galatea in a starlit space 
Shone bridelike, beautiful beyond belief. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE, 
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IF I HAD DIED 


If I had died, and already 
Corruption, the changeless, the old, 
Had found me where I was hidden, 
Afraid of the worm and the mould, 


I'd cry to you out of the blackness, 
I'd cry without movement or sound, 
“Love me, darling, so that I’ll know, 
Even here in the lonely ground!” 


I'd break your heart with my crying, 

You’d hear me, O tender and bright! .. . 
You would not hear; I would not cry. 

But it seemed so, here in the night. 


EDNA TUTT FREDERIKSON. 


LETTER FROM A POSTULANT = 


Through all the days of your secret, wishful planning 
My ears were keyed to the wind in the locust tree. 

I turned, transpierced, at the sudden breaking of blossoms, 
Unneedful of man as the inviolate sea. 


How should I know that you saw not the almond blossoms 
For the dark cascades of my hair as I bent above? 

How should I hear, for the voice of the Bridegroom calling, 
The muted strains of an earth-encompassed love? 


Only the loneliness surging to wind-swept horizons 
Could answer the loneliness there in my heart that beat; 
Only all-giving to ultimate All could supply me, 
Only the vastness of God could give roads to my feet. 


And you, whose joy would have been in a homely garden, 
Watching the butterflies circling about my head, 


For the gift you have given in silence, shall share all my heaven; 
While you grieve for the stone I denied you, I knead for you Bread. 
SISTER MARY IRMA, B.V.M. 


THANKS FOR VARIETY 


What if the forest said, 
“These are depression years, 
We're limited. 

One kind of bird, 

Choose, please?” 

I’'d answer—‘Chick-a-dees.” 


What if 

In Eden now 

God said, 

“You may pick fruit 
From just one bough.” 
No snake to sway our will, 
I'd reach for—apples, still. 


We’re glad it’s all absurd, 
One kind of fruit,—one bird! 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


DESCENT 


Grandfather Ebenezer Polk 
Broke the soil with oxen yoke. 


In sheltered place, his cabin stood, 
Built from sturdy virgin wood. 


Grandmother raked hay and corn 
Between the times fifteen more born. | 


She ground the meal for daily bread 
And carried water on her head. . . . 


Both would turn, in graves long set, 
To see me in a kitchenette. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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THE TRUANT 


On a swift-sailing ship of cloud my soul 

Sought to escape from daily frets and fears— 

Conscience, alas, spoke in a lightning flash 

And sent it back to earth in rain—and tears! 
MARY COLES CARRINGTON. 


SHINING QUARRY 


Since the great luminous wings of wonder stirred 
Over me in the twilight I have known 
The Holy Spirit is the Poet’s Bird. 


Since in a wilderness I wandered near 
A shining stag this wisdom is my own: 
The Holy Spirit is the Hunter’s Deer. 


And in the dark in all enchanted lands 
I know the Spirit is that Burning Bush 
Toward which the artist gropes with outstretched hands. 


Upon the waters once and then again 
I saw the Spirit in a silver rush 
Rise like the Quarry of the Fishermen. 


Yet this I know: no arrows of desire 
Can wound Him, nor a bright intrepid spear, 
He is not seen by any torch of fire, 


Nor can they find Him who go wandering far; 
His habitat is wonderfully near, 
In each soul’s thicket neath its deepest star. 


Let them who seek come home through the vain years 
To where the Spirit waits a shining capture 
This is the hunt most worthy of all tears. 


Bearing their nets celestial, let them come 
And take their Quarry on the fields of rapture 
That lie beyond the last gold pendulum. 

JESSICA POWERS. 
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TIME AND THE MOWER 


Lush hosts falling before his blade, 
And he, a conqueror, swinging . . . swinging, 

All impudent of sweat or strain, 

Heart in the young breast singing. 


Richly fruitful his acres lie, 

Fulfilled of soil and sun and shower 
Waiting his stroke—Ah, man is great! 
His heritage is power! 


Fifty feet and back again— 

Chattering blades and shorn grass shifting 
In emerald whorls above the sod, 

And an old fragrance drifting. 


Shoulders bent against the load, 
Weariness clouding every feature, 
Narrow the swath, narrow the lawn— 
Man is a lowly creature! 
LUCILE HARGROVE REYNOLDS. 


DAYLIGHT 


Somehow these nights were never meant for me— 
Star-dust and moon-dust powdering the sky, 
Flecked on the roses, lying brazenly 
Across our lives and giving them the lie. 
Bits of desire you seize with so much zest, 
Mouthing your vows with fervor overdone— 
These cannot move me—I who knew the best 
Of other loves shall only seek the sun. 
I would be summoned to our common tryst 
Not by a light of love that grows and wanes, 
This is the beacon of a woman kissed . 
But lightly, as a casual whim ordains. 
Etched by the sun in diamond-pointed light 
Our love walks boldly in the common sight. 
EDNA GOEDEN. 
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THANKSGIVING 
God, thanks for all. 


I am too finite to recall 

Everything You’ve given me. 

I can only look and see 

What is about me now, 

And then with humble words, endow 

With thanks, Your gifts, and give 

Them back to Thee, Who lets me live... 
ANNETTA KELLEY. 


DUAL YOKE 


From scornful crowds he loudly called my name, 
From thorns of wildernesses came his cry, 

And I have heard his words shrilled thin with shame 
And fear from fens where waiting buzzards fly. 


Through strange new dangers stumbling I have pressed, 
I have pursued him, Lord, beyond the sound 

Of my voice and fought sin’s sentinels to wrest 
Him free and win the Way lest we both drowned. 


Oh, I have sighed for rest who found my road 
Alone more trial than I often bore— 

Must I be ever bound through love to goad 
This rover towards Truth’s one narrow door? 


If God has given me, the blind, to lead 

This blind and be to him new hope and sight, 
Resigned with dual yoke I must proceed 

Or be a lesser lover of the Light. 


No bourne has love nor end unless it finds 

That Fountain, which once sealed, is now unsealed, 
To merge desires of all desired of minds 

Or hearts in union Charity revealed. 


Another Cain rebelliously might cry 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?,” knowing well 
All Love replied when with a dying sigh 
Its Victim’s words in consummation fell. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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EMPTY SKIES 


The world is ours who recognize no bound 

Between the seen and unseen sight and sound; 

But to the hearts where credence does not dwell 

The moonlight has no mysteries to tell— 

Its gleaming ladder leads to empty skies 

For these whose hands must clutch the things they prize. 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


POEM FOR A CHILD 


The rabbit came bounding 
And the shaggy bear 

For a run with their master; 
But no one was there. 


The dew of the morning 
Was about their feet 
And the garden as ever 
Was sunlit and sweet. 


But no one made answer 
To the heart-broken cry; 
And the slow-pacing lion 
Went, wondering, by. 


They searched all the garden 
To the farthest ends 

While the rabbit kept asking, 
“Where are our friends, 


“Lord Adam who named us 
And the Lady Eve? 

Have they left us forever 
To seek and to grieve?” 


The Angel who guarded 
With a shining sword 

The strait gateway of Eden 
Would give them no word. 


| 


But out of far Heaven, 
When the hour grew late, 
Came a voice, full of pity, 
Whispering, “Wait.” 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


OUR CAROLYN 


“Is Mother sleeping here, 
Daddy—close by?” 

My hand on her hair 
Was my only reply. 


She was like sunlight 
Over the stone 

Where her lost mother 
Slept alone. 


While she sang query, 
In the west 

The sunset veery 
Answered best. 


From the cedars 

Night sifting down 
Flaked with shadow 
That sleeping town. 


But the sun was still 

On Carolyn’s hair 

As she sang to those sleepers 
Who listened there. 


Does night keep music, 
However long? 

Her song seemed silence, 
Their silence, song. 


In my heart sang, 
While the west was red, 
The voice of one 
No longer dead. 
J. MC BRIDE DABBS. 
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ADVICE TO A PALE SCHOLAR 


Come! look at the sun! 
Weave a song in your heart, 
And sing it alone in the hills! 
Pitch through the stubborn thicket, 
And thrill to start the sudden hare! 
Run from daffodil to eglantine, 
And bless them with your tears! 
Glory in the skies! 
Laugh to tinkling water in the valley .. . 
And when shadows lengthen into night, stand, 
A-tiptoe, to hoot to distant, bleary owls 
A moon-song of inconsequential madness— 
Till, forgetful of your dismal candle 
And your latest groping into /schylus, 
You sink, joy-shaken, 
Into hushed and star-lit slumber. 
BROTHER HERMAN, F.S.C. 


OCTOBER 


I see in her no careless nut-brown maid 
Nor passionate and wilful gypsy lass, 

But a woman newly old with heart afraid 
Who reads her fate in her unpitying glass. 


Who grips her courage fast in frenzied hands 
And calls her tiring-maids to deck her out 

In rich and glowing robes with jeweled bands 
Of gold and bronze to bind the folds about. 


And floating, misty veils of smoky hues 

To blur the marks that time’s despoilment brings; 
Then trembling-souled and smiling-lipped she sues 
For fleeting favors that her sun-lord flings, 


And, heartened by his briefly gracious mood, 
Basks in a blissful final interlude. 


ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 


PARADOX 


Make me old 
That I may not know 
The fierce wild pain of sudden spring; 
Keep me young 
That I may not know 
The torture . . . in remembering. 
HELEN L. LOWREY. 


IN PRAISE OF OLD LADIES 


I love old ladies: soft white hair, 

And tender, wrinkled hands that care 
For tired men; caressing words 

To comfort helpless things—small birds 
And children; sweet, incisive speech, 
And gentle silences that teach 

Serenity and kindliness, 

And faith in ancient promises. 


I love their unregretful praise 

Of other simpler days and ways, 

And scenes that old songs bring to mind. 
I marvel at their power to find 

New truth in homely, hackneyed phrase. 
I love their deft and dainty ways 

In kitchens, and the look they wear 

In gardens, as if God were there. 


But most of all I love old eyes 
Not too intent on Paradise, 
Eyes that have found the long years good, 
Eyes that have asked and understood. 
What more could one wish, growing old, 
Than eyes like these that somehow hold 
Martha’s care for each small thing, 
And Mary’s serene listening? 
ELIZABETH HANLY DANFORTH. 
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VARIABLE 


e O who can analyze a flame? 

| A wisp of dancing fire that trips 
Against a sooty velvet frame, 
Or drives the cringing flesh with whips. 


As surgeon, minister, or slave, 
Light’s dual personality 
Rampant or modest, lord or knave, 
A project of infinity. 
STELLA ROBERTS BAKER. 


UNEMPLOYED 


No fanfare of shed blood, 
No crimson-footed track 
To graves in glorious mud 
That mock the tyrant back; 
No splendor of the rack. 


The process has a way 
More quietly forlorn, 
When every vacuous day 
Is shaped into a thorn 
| All woven to be worn. 


Even this narrow room 
And city will allow 
The wearing martyr’s doom 
| Deep graven on a brow 
That still remembers how. 


Shorn of the noble talk 
That parries alien blame, 
The destiny to balk 
Denial of a name 
Is harder—but the same. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 
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UNDYING LEGEND 


Ancients and sages long have known 
The wisdom pain has made his own. 


The ages held it long ago; 
But youth, too fleet to listen so, 


Must risk in flight serene and strong 
Its lift of wing, its lips of song. 


So straight to far blue realms of light 
My fledgling rose in breathless flight . . . 


Till he, whom distance beckoned, lay 
On tumbled rocks, more pale than they. 


And another Daedalus bowed his head 
For a younger Icarus, newly dead. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


THIS IS A HARD SAYING 


You will not know how much I pitied you 

That day you went away without a word, 

Your eyes cast down, as though you had not heard; 
But on your cheeks, the tell-tale crimson hue 
Revealed your secret more than any sound 

Your bloodless lips could make—and then you went 
First scoffer of My promised Sacrament. 


That will through time all mortal thought confound. 


Yet since that night have countless men believed, 
And bravely eaten this celestial Bread, 

And come to know on Very Truth they fed, 
Whose Word could not and never has deceived. 
How often since I wish that you had stayed 

And trusted Me. Oh, why were you afraid? 


WILLIAM J. RIGNEY. 
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RESPONSE 


: O why may I no longer see Thy Face? 
Why from Thy Beauty must I live withdrawn 
‘ To walk down starless nights where shadows are— 
I who have seen the glory of the dawn? 


On lonely shorelands worn by thunderous waves, 

A beacon’s sudden flashing through the dark, 
Because of its eclipse at intervals, 

7 Gives surer guidance to the straitened bark. 

ISABEL O'LEARY, F. C. 


AT THE DOOR 


Grips in both his reddened hands, 
On my porch a stranger stands. 
Dear Lord God, don’t let me say: 
“This is such a busy day 

I’ve no time to see your wares. 

I must hurry back upstairs.” 


Make me grant him time to grope 

Through his spools of thread, and soap. 

He, who would not ask for alms, 
‘ Let him show on eager palms 
All his little stock-in-trade, 
Buttons, pins, and apron-braid. 
Let me not begrudge the time 
; Or the spending of a dime. 
When he leaves, Lord, help me say 
Something he can take away 
_ To enhearten him: “I’m glad 
That you came... I wish I had 
( More to spend .. . I like your wares.” 
Help him see that someone cares. 
F Let him go with self-respect, 
| Shabby shoulders held erect. 

BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 
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RECOMPENSE FOR TRUTH 


The other men about him could not see 
With his true eye. When he 
Told them of loveliness around their grim 
Dull lives they laughed at him. 
But he kept singing on of what he saw— 
Beauty without a flaw; 
Of color within a neutral world; design 
In crooked shape and line; 
Texture in rest and motion fitly made 
To capture light and shade— 
He could not help proclaim his clearer vision, 
Unmindful of derision. 
He felt his words would enter every heart, 
Stay there and not depart. 
At last men caught his meaning, saw unfurled 
His fresh and joyful world. 
It was too late to thank their counsellor— 
He died long years before. 

ETHEL KING. 


TO A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT 


Return, Fair Child, and find secluded rest 
With one who knew you first and loved you best. 
Let not the withering blight of tempered scorn 
Transform you like a damosel forlorn. 
Perchance if I had phrased some trivial thought 
In measured cadences with puzzle fraught, 
Until I laughed with ecstasy to find 
One scarce could trace the workings of my mind, 
The Editors might find you worthy stuff. 
Perhaps some day I'll write that kind of bluff, 
Speak broadly, with a cogent word or two 
That I have stolen from a cross-word brew. 
Ah no! I would not rob you of your luck. 
You prove the triteness of immortal Puck. 

EMMA T. MC QUADE. 
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FEAR 


Seeing how people can not let it go, 

The marvel is that there exists still more 

Of this pervasive poison. Ebb and flow 

Of endless tides leave stranded on the shore 

Queer crawling things that scurry across the sand 
Because of this; that sidle from what they meet 
Until the sea has rushed again to the land 

And claimed these aliens with fear-flying feet. 


This opaque shadow canceling the bond 

That men will give to hold their enterprise, 

This black miasma of the mind, beyond 

His reach, whose reason fails before surmise, 

How shall we strike at it? our reins are shrunken 
From our dread, and the efforts that we make 

Fall back and cease their clamor, being half drunken 
With defeat, like captives reeling to the stake. 


Give me your formula, all you tranquil ones, 

Or is it that within a secret place 

You lodge this powerful enemy that runs 

Dragging its formless feet and showing no face? 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 


ADORATION OF THE CATTLE: A LEGEND 
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On Christmas night the cattle 
Go down upon their knees 

To praise the infant Jesus 
With antiphons and glees 
Or wilder songs than these. 


Before a baby, swaddled 
In wrappings white as tow 
With pious adoration 
The creatures, singing low, 
Sway gently to and fro. 


From throats of bronze or ebony 
Pour thicker than a flood 

Glad tidings, ancient carols 
Remembered in the blood 
Of all who chew the cud. 


They were the first to shelter 
The child who was a king 
And so, upon His birthday, 
They gather in a ring 
To bow the knee and sing. 


Great beasts with horns of ivory 
And heifers smooth as deer 
Rejoice before a manger 
Until at dawn they hear 
The cry of chanticleer. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


SONG FOR THE WINTER SOLSTICE 


Remote and lonely, stands my little house. The holly 
Shines upon your pane, but not on mine; 

No candles flicker in my cob-webbed windows, 
And on my hearth no crackle of the pine. 


Still is my little house the hub of all the winter, 
The snow that winds like rivers through the hills, 
Chill in the air, it stands and greets the solstice 
Of winter, unannounced by any bells. 


This is the crystal center; the hard core of this season; 
“Gone is the crimson fall, so sing lest you should weep, 
Heap prayers and hopes, be gay beyond all reason, 
And bring your gifts, while high the snowdrifts heap.” 


This is the old wisdom; long my house has known it, 

This is the law of cheer, while cheer endures. 

Courage this year, if ever, love and courage! 

My little house sends greetings, now, to yours! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF AJALON 


Soft blow the winds through the Valley of Ajalon, 
Warm lie the slopes of the Valley of Ajalon 
When noontide is high. 
Ever do the winds remember, 
Ever do the green meads yearn, 
For the long day they once knew 
When the world was stout and young. 


Sunrise, noon, and sunset and the night, 
Dawn and day and twilight, 
Follow in ceaseless, rhythmic order, 

In the Valley of Ajalon. 


The winds ask the hillsides, 
“Will it come again, 

The long day, the strong day, 

When all God’s world stood still?” 


And the hillsides wait and wonder. . . 
Wait and wonder... . 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 


ANGELS OR GODS 


The sun went down like a brazen gong, shaking the west. 
I felt the still air quiver, as if a cry, 

Splendid and far in that sea-brimming sky, 

Were falling from the trumpets of the Blessed. 


And lo, the clouds, at their day-long feasting, radiant lay, 
The golden faces turning to the sunken light 

Rapturous; and half-dreamed music filled the height, 
The last wine flowed, the bright garlands dropped away. 


Joyous they stirred, the vestments purpled, the deep foam 
Trembled with wheels and wings, and when it ceased 
I saw along the dark ways of the east 
A shining host, angels or gods, go home. 
J. H. MC CABE. 
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ARTISTS 


I watched a Roman workman 

On a cathedral wall; 

His palm held stones of many hues, 
Brilliant and small. 

Unless they fitted perfectly 

He used them not at all. 


I saw a poet pluck his words 

Like flowers rare and rich 

From lexicons and memory. 

He sorted each from each, 

And there was just one word God made 
For every little niche. 


An old, old woman wove a rug, 
Shaking a careful head 
Over its intricate design 
Of delicate, bright thread, 
Knowing it would be incomplete 
When she herself lay dead. 
MARGARET EVANS. 


ON GUARD 


Friend, guard your eyes, the pity in your glance 
Destroys my fighting strength—disarms my soul: 
I, who must courage bear as shield and lance— 

I, who must vanquish self to win control 

Dare yield no hour to weakness. Not for me 
The balm of soothing words—the ease of tears, 
The eager hoping in a day to be, 

The sweet remembering of other years. 


Pierce not my mail of laughter, nor betray 
My cowardice to mighty tenderness; 
Let me be brave, in seeming, for today, 
Tomorrow I may feel your pity less. 
Give me your prayers, O Friend, but guard your eyes, 
And yield my frailty this poor disguise. 
LUCY GERTRUDE CLARKIN. 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG POET 


BroTHER LEo 


VEN though responding to your request, I may be presumptuous to 

offer you any suggestions, for your problems are your own and to 
you alone and through you alone will come satisfying solutions of them. 
However, my general criticism of the poems you have submitted will do 
no serious harm, since I am not the sort of person filled with osseous zeal 
who desires to convert you to something. My attitude is far otherwise. 
I wish you well; I pray for your success; I rejoice in your triumphs. But 
I have no design to make you over. 

It occurs to me that in your manifest effort to be modern you are 
inhibiting the full and free flow of your poetic gift. Your desire to be a 
practitioner of the poetry sometimes called “new” is suspiciously like a 
profession of provincialism. I mean, of course, less provincialism in 
place than provincialism in time. You dread being considered old- 
fashioned, you feel that to be in a narrow sense modern is indispensable 
for your best work and for your literary prestige. I am afraid you can- 
not do your best work until you lift your eyes beyond the fashions of the 
moment. If it is well to be a citizen of the world, at home in all coun- 
tries and without surprise at social customs and local cooks, it seems not 
less admirable to be at home in all the ages and at ease with all modes 
of writing—in short, to be a citizen of the centuries. 

Indeed you might even go a little farther and digest the wisdom in- 
herent in these words of a man who is indubitably a poet, Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon: “That we are over-busy with the surface of life is no reason 
for poetry and art to reflect that fever and bustle; rather should they 
embody, passionately embody, the interior, the imaginative. The spirit 
of art is against the spirit of the age. Perhaps it always has been so... 
We express our age by resisting it, by creating something which will out- 
last its fever and its disillusions.” 

Doubtless your poetry group has urbanely debated back and forth 
on what is a fitting subject for poetry. And doubtless some of your 
members have urged the theory that a real poet can write a poem on any 
subject whatever. There is a sense in which that contention is true, but 
in practice we are prone to fall into confusion and misapprehension in 
applying the principle. And so, with two of your shorter poems 
specifically in mind, I respectfully submit for your meditation two para- 
graphs from “The Meaning of Culture,” by John Cowper Powys: 
“We must remember that an object can be beautiful without being 
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in the least poetical; just as it can be poetical without being in the least 
beautiful. Poetry is composed of a certain traditional body of feelings 
about life; a body which has gathered by slow adhesions into a presence 
of values, nuances, discriminations to which must conform what every 
nation and every age may add as an indigenous quota of its own. Poetry 
is thus something profoundly and emotionally humanized; and since 
time alone can humanize inanimate objects, the mere fact of being very 
old can make ugly objects poetical; while the mere fact of being very 
new can make beautiful objects unpoetical. To select what might be 
regarded as absurd examples but which really are significant—a torpedo- 
shaped racing motor-car is beautiful but not poetical, whereas a bare 
‘wishing bone’ is poetical because of fairy-story association but absolutely 
unbeautiful.” 

Oh yes, you can indeed write a poem on any subject whatever, old or 
new, important or trivial. But your poem will not be much of a poem 
unless the existing associations of the subject are beautiful, or your art 
makes those associations beautiful. But you cannot make them beauti- 
ful, you cannot make them anything, if you are smugly self-conscious 
about it. You need to learn your craft, you need to cultivate sensitive- 
ness to words and rhythms; but more than all else you need to deepen 
and widen, yes, and elevate, your own inner life. Megroz defines poetry 
as “the art of conveying through words more than the words have ever 
expressed before.” To you that art will be alien until you have felt more 
than has ever been felt before. 

Well, that brings us back to religion, doesn’t it? “All Poetry comes 
back to religion, for even the iron atheism of Lucretius found the super- 
natural beating against his dreary vision of things,” as Shane Leslie 
says in the preface to his “Poems and Ballads,” a preface which has 
more poetry in it than most of his verses. Without subscribing to the 
Abbé Brémond’s much discussed theory of prayer and poetry, I should 
even urge you to go deeper and deeper, higher and higher into the realms 
of prayer, for thus only can you bring out the best poetry you may have 
in you. Take one hour a day for solitude, for meditation, for union with 
God, and your poetry, not less than your life, will thrive under the 
regimen. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We request that all subscribers notify us promptly of any change or 
correction in their addresses. Such information should be forwarded no 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding issue date of the maga- 
zine.—THE Epirors. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


San Francisco, Calif. 

To the Editor—I like your editorial on criticism in the September issue. 
However, that may or may not mean anything, as, of course, it is based 
on personal taste! But it has left me wondering—is there a yardstick 
for measuring the value of poetry, or literature in general? After all, 
isn’t it usually the personal taste of the critic against the world, or the 
personal taste of the editor against all comers? I mean beyond certain 
fundamentals, of course. Then, too, isn’t there always the danger of 
being “fed up” and the resultant cursory reading? I sometimes wonder 
as I read reviews of books and criticisms of plays if it would not 
be better to depend on the reactions of a rare “first-nighter” than on the 
perpetual first-nighter, who grows blasé and bored. You say the editor 
“is entitled, however, to throw out of the window any criticism which 
is patently based on personal taste.” I wonder. Isn’t the successful or 
most valuable editor the one who considers himself a steward rather 
than a dictator? By that I mean that a great mass of varied individuals 
subscribe to a periodical in which they hope to find literary value, beauty, 
entertainment, inspiration, and those things which oft are thought and 
found therein well expressed. 

As you put it some people like Wagner and some like Verdi. Both 
must be served—I myself like both and don’t care who knows it! Some 
people claim to like Gershwin but I imagine they will get over it in 
time. As you may gather from that remark, I do not like Gershwin, or 
Gershwinian poetry. I suppose, however, that we must have some of 
it, but I hope SPIRIT will not waste too much space on it, because much 
of the present transitional floundering is certainly not catholic—nor 
Catholic, i.¢., permanent. I believe that lucid thought, music and 
euphony are permanent qualities and will always find a real appreciation 
in the lives of the truly cultured. I do not believe that it is merely 
expressing a personal taste to say that that beauty which is the splendor 
of Being, clearly interpreted by the codrdination of skillful expression 
is a proper ideal in literature, especially in poetry. When a muddled 
thought is further obscured by a strained effort at effect or a desire to be 
original, I cannot see that the result is desirable or that it is literature. 

Did you read the verses in the May issue of The American Review? 
I should like to know your reaction to them. I may be stupid, but I 
can’t get much out of a lot of modern poetry. That irritates me, as I 
wonder if my education has been in vain. After all, I did finish high 
school successfully and followed that with thirteen years of college 
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work—seven years in secular schools and six in Catholic—and I try to 
keep upon the way of learning still. And yet, as I say, so much of this 
goes over my head while apparently intelligent people seem to take to it. 
Is my approach to it wrong, do I not read it correctly, or what is the 
difficulty?—John Meehan. 


San Antonio, Texas. 

To the Editor—There are many things in SPIRIT which I find worthy of 
commendation but that point to which I would like to call attention may 
not be quite so obvious to those who are not familiar with many of the 
poetry magazines published in America today. For so many of these 
rightly are “born to blush unseen” and have such a brief life that it is 
next to impossible to keep up with their comings and goings, even if one 
had the remotest wish to do so. 

However, there is one feature which distinguishes most of them 
and which is notably and, oh most happily! absent from SPIRIT. For 
with few exceptions these magazines maintain departments which might 
be titled “Chit-Chat,” ‘Poets’ Gossip” or more plainly and frankly 
“Log Rolling.” The contents give us such information that Mary Jones 
has had three poems published in ““Horizon’s Unbounded” (apparently a 
magazine sprung up like a mushroom) ; that Hannah Golring is repre- 
sented in Subinmo’s Anthology; that Ethalfred Bordron has been awarded 
a $§ poetry prize awarded by Mary Bates Allowing of Pottsville; and 
that—But enough! The idea is that all the little achievements of 
poetasters are heralded forth as though they were important to the world 
when the only interested parties are those named and the magazine who 
wishes to keep their good will. 

Both SPIRIT and the news organ of THE CaTHOLIc Poetry SOCIETY 
oF AMERICA are well advised to refrain from this type of news (?) re- 
porting. Doubtless there will be many insistent demands made on you 
to roll a few logs and equally doubtless you have already been faced with 
the task, necessary no matter how distasteful, of refusing. More power 
to you.—Austin Hanry. 


Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor—I do not know what the policy of SPIRIT is with refer- 
ence to their book reviews, but if I tread on some one’s toes, so much the 
better. Although I have not noticed any such inclination on your part, 
please be forewarned against indiscriminate praise of your member’s 
books. Nothing is more disgusting than the syrupy reviews which ap- 
pear in some little magazines. Verbum sap.—Hugh O'Neill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prelude to Winter, by Helen Frith Stickney. Atlanta, Ga.: Banner 

Press, Emory University. $1.50. 

There are qualities in Helen Frith Stickney’s poetry which, if 
brought to fuller development, will undoubtedly establish her as a sonnet 
writer and lyric poet of high rank. She has restraint, sharpness of vision 
and deftness of phrase. Her metrical ear is accurate. She can fashion 
an almost invariably effective last line. Purely from the criterion of 
craftsmanship her poems are agreeably well-moulded and leave satisfy- 
ing impressions. They are not notably eloquent, however, nor are they 
fraught with great intensity or climatic force. Hence they seldom 
strike fire. 

Mrs. Stickney has a keen faculty for piercing through the defense 
mechanism of the emotions. Unerringly she discovers the meaning be- 
hind the gesture; and some of her most sure-footed phrases are those 
which deal with the play and counterplay of feelings shielded by eti- 
quette. Her “Sons and Daughters” evinces a fine understanding of re- 
bellious youth. 

As the title hints, the collection is a series of reflections and verse- 
pictures, portentous of winter’s approach. The tones are autumnal, the 
moods predominantly somber. One senses the season’s onset not only 
physically but spiritually. The effects are vivid, cumulative and atmos- 
pherically successful. Special mention should be made of the title poem 
and “Silent Hour,” which made its first appearance in the March number 
of SPIRIT. On the whole this is a significant volume principally be- 
cause of the promise it bears that a bolder and more magical poetry will 
spring from the pen that has given us these graceful etchings.—c. J. 1. 


The Mysteries of the Rosary, and Other Poems, by John H. Rauscher, $.M. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

The Angel Gabriel was the first to say it, and since then men of all 
times have echoed in their own way the salutation: “Hail Mary, full of 
grace,” or have tried to find words of equal beauty to sing her praises. 
It is fitting that a member of THE CaTHoLic PortTRy SociETY OF 
America, devoted to her honor, should find her his inspiration. This 
book, in which the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary are described in verse, 
has evidence of a deeply religious thought. A sincere and abiding faith 
with a love of Mary ever present is the inspiration. While striving after 
rhyme occasionally, the poems are not without an emotional appeal for 
the reader. The book bears the approval of Cardinal Hayes and the 
Provincial Superior of the Society of Mary.—M. McK. 
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“Contemporary Poets 
of Dorrance’ 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


OUNDED in 1923, Contemporary Poets now number One 
Hundred and Thirty distinctive volumes and this Series is 
augmented constantly by the inclusion of suitable verse collec- 
tions. Many titles are the work of capable beginners; others 
widely recognized poets, 
Robert Cary, Sally 
Gillespie, Francesca Falk 


from the pens of already 
as Mary Dixon Thayer, 
Gibbs, Richard Charles 
Miller, Edna Davis oe Romig, Antoinette 
Scudder, Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas and 
many more. New writers are particularly welcome, and merit 


is more important than “school.” 


HE Buffalo Courier Express says, of recent volumes, “They 
measure up to the standard set by this house for its Con- 
temporary Poets series, and are attractively printed and bound.” 
The Boston Transcript adds, “Dorrance has been offering a help- 
ing hand to the many rising poets of the present day who are 
striving to publish their works independent of that modern im- 
position which regards the author’s school as the first measure- 
ment of his ability. Readers of the past volumes in this Series 
will recall the breadth of its scope and its liberal ideals.” 


You have our cordial permission to submit your own verse MS 
at any time to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers, and book sales channels. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 


General Book Publishers 
364-375 Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NO! SPIRIT IS NOT 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


We make this statement quite frankly for we 
know that those who wish to remember their friends 
at Christmas have to consider a variety of tastes. And 
SPIRIT is not for every one. Yet we believe a sub- 
scription to the magazine will make a very happy 
choice for discriminating people. 


An appreciation of poetry is the equipment of 
almost all cultured men and women. A gift subscrip- 
tion to SPIRIT will not only be a gift of Christmas 
day itself but of the year. Those who receive it will 
be introduced to something new in the field of Ameri- 
can literature. 


For a Selected List 
Spirit IS the Ideal Christmas Gift 


Notices of all Christmas gift subscriptions will be 
sent to each recipient to arrive for the holiday. Sub- 
scriptions may be dated to commence with the issue 
of January, 1935, or with any previous issue. 
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